64                                LETTERS,  1872
September, 1872.—DEAREST YETTA,—What a charming letter! and, in spite of the notes of interrogation, it does not seem to me to want much answering. That is something like working to have found out the needs of the work, planned it all, written down the plan !
But you have gone a step beyond it and told me of the people, of their thoughts and characters. Oh! when I see you doing work like this, it fills me with hope and thankfulness. The details of the plan seem to me admirable; this settlement of them is just what the work wanted. I wonder if there is the smallest hope of anyone taking the work up as entirely as you have done when I return, instead of my doing it.
All you say about the many ladies you have working with you is full of interest to me. What a winter I look forward to among them all! ... I have written to ask Miss Cons about your health. I think she is more sure to speak clearly about it. I do trust that you are indeed better now.
In October I went on a visit at Nottingham to my valued friends, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Bradley. Mr. Barnett's daily letters to me during that happy period were chiefly on work, but through some of them glimpses can be seen of his deep and tender nature.
October 4th, 1872.—I am having another such a busy day, hardly time to think of anything. There is now ten minutes for refreshment, and I take it with you. . . I don't dare to expect a letter every morning, but my heart gives a little jump if Sarah brings one in. . . Don't let writing interfere with your pleasures. I won't look onwards for to-morrow's letter, but just be content with to-day's. Enjoy yourself. . .
Later.—I am home again and it is 5.20. I am tired, dog tired, and very envious of the sleepy little animal who is one day to sit on our hearthrug and be petted by you. I just now wish you were here, and then I would lie on the rug and listen to you. There is a selfish hope, a hope for a time when I am to sit still and bask in love. I have been thinking that the bachelor's life makes one very selfish, very little considerate for the little wants of others.
October 8th, 1872.—Your problem is a difficult one. If your dislike of the man depends only on knowledge of what was wrong in his past, it must, I think, be wrong. . . Yes, it certainly would have an effect if women made themselves judges, but who is without sin to cast the first stone ? We can't set ourselves up as judges, we can't make ourselves gods, we can't refuse to have mercy when we expect mercy. No, it is the present we must hate; but when the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, we dare not refuse to forgive. Here again I shall learn more when my life is filled up by your life, when for us both God is our home. . ,